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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
AT LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


By EDWIN F. BAMFORD* 


I. The People Engaged In The Industry. 


About 6000 people annually find work in connection with the 
fishing industry in the Los Angeles Harbor District, which com- 
prises portions of San Pedro, Long Beach, Wilmington and Ter- 
minal Island. Of this number, practically one-third are fishermen. 
The other two-thirds are employed as cannery workers or fish store 
employees. 


The following table compares the number of fishing licenses 
issued for commercial purposes in the San Pedro District’ with the 
total issued for the entire state of California for the first nine months 
of the year 1920. It also shows the chief races represented by those 
receiving the licenses, and in each case their percentage of the total 
for the district. 

Table I? 


SAN PEDRO DISTRICT TOTAL FORSTATE 
% of District Number 


Japanese-___...... 65 975 1166 
Americans... 13 203 550 
__. ae 11 170 229 
Italians___......... 6 90 247 
All others__...... 5 67 220 

Totals__.. 100 1505 2412 


|The term used by the California Fish and Game Commission. 

2 Based on records of California Fish and Game Commission. 

‘Editors Note: This monograph constitutes a part of the author’s work for the 
of Master of Arts from the University of Southern California, for which 

he is a candidate in June, 1921. Mr. Bamford served with the American Expedi- 

tionary Forces in France with the rank of First Sergeant. He was selected as 

one of two thousand from the A. E. F. to attend British Universities, special- 

izing in Sociology at the University of London during the year 1919. The selec- 

tion for this honor was based upon scholarship, character, and military record. 
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The outstanding features of the above table are the indication 
of a high proportion of Japanese fishermen, and the fact that 62% 
of the commercial licenses issued in the state are issued to fishermen 
of the San Pedro District. Fifteen other racial groups were re- 
presented among the fishermen besides those specified above. In 
numbers of licenses received, they ranged from Russians, next 
highest to the Italians, with eighteen, down to Canadians and 
English with one each. Nearly two thirds of the licenses were 
issued to Japanese. There appear to be two reasons for this: (1) 
the Japanese are accustomed to the fishing industry by long associa- 
tion in Japan; (2) the fisherman’s life is one of little pleasure 
and much arduous toil, and the Japanese seem to be more willing 
to stand the necessary hardships than people of many other nations. 
There is, however, an annual decrease in the number of Japanese 
employed in the industry in California. This may be accounted 
for, in part, in two ways: first, the cessation of Japanese immigra- 
tion to this. country; second, there is an annual increase on the 
Pacific Coast in the number of fishermen from other countries. 


At this point, attention may be called to the fact that the 
fishing industry in this district is decidedly seasonal. The busiest 
season extends from about the first of May to the middle of October, 
although December and January are considered as the sardine 
season. In the summer months, therefore, there is a large increase 
in the number of fishermen in the district. Between June and 
October there are approximately twice the number of Japanese and 
four times the number of Slavs working at the harbor as there are 
during the remainder of the year. 


About three-fourths of the total number of Slavs migrate an- 
nually between the Columbia River District and Southern Califor- 
nia. In the winter months they are engaged in fishing for salmon 
in the north. In the spring, when the salmon are not so plentiful, 
they come south to fish for albacore, tuna, etc. During the period 
between seasons, the surplus of Japanese either work on farms or 
pick citrus fruit on the ranches of Southern California. 


Table II’ indicates, by numbers and percentages, the racial 
descent of the principal groups connected with the industry in all 
its phases, including the canneries. 


1 Compiled:from records of canneries by courtesy of managers. 
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Table II 

No. % 

Japanese. ---.................. 3228 55 
Mexicans... 822 14 
ee 587 10 
Americans... 47 8 
I a 411 7 
enema... ss. 352 6 
_ Tee 5870 100 


The following table shows, also by numbers and percentages, 
the sex and marital conditions of the total number of workers. 


Table III’ 
MARRIED UNMARRIED TOTALS 
No. % No. % No. % 
ae 998 17 1526 26 2524 43 
Women............ 2524 43 822 14 3346 57 
Totals__...... 3522 60 2348 40 5870 100 


In the present case Americans constitute a small minority of 
the total number of workers. Of the Americans, the larger number 
aremen. Of the American women, the larger number are unmarried. 
With the foreign-born, however, the conditions are reversed. In 
the rush season especially there are many more women than men 
engaged in the work. There have been frequent occasions when 
the demand for female help in the canneries exceed the supply. 


By far the larger part of the work of catching and canning the 
fish, and of manufacturing by-products therefrom, is centered at 
San Pedro and East San Pedro. It naturally follows that most of 
the workers tend to become concentrated in these two portions of 
the district which, as far as this industry is concerned, really combine 
to form one center. They are separated by a strip of water less 
than one hundred yards wide. 


1 Compiled from records of canneries by courtesy of managers. 
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II. Economic Considerations. 


About four-fifths of the total amount of fish brought into this 
district goes to the canneries. The remainder is sold to the fish 
markets for immediate consumption. It is estimated that the value 
of the “pack” for the year 1919 was $9,694,482.00.' The value of 
the fresh fish can not be estimated because itis distributed all over 
Southern California and is sold at varying prices, thus preventing 
an accurate check. 

Practically all the fish purchased by the canneries is arranged 
for by contracts at the beginning of each season. The canneries 
send representatives to the various owners of fishing boats, each 
cannery making contracts with the number of boat owners whose 
total catch can be handled by the cannery. The boat owner agrees 
to deliver all his fish throughout the season to the cannery with 
which he makes a contract. The cannery then assigns one of its 
houses to the boat owner, who may sublet a portion of the house 
to one or more of his helpers. The houses rent for from $20.00 to 
$30.00 per month each. The boat owner is responsible for payment 
of rents and for securing his own helpers. ‘The houses are main- 
tained in repair by their owners. 


When these details have been arranged, the fishermen hold 
a meeting with representatives of the canneries for the purpose 
of deciding the conditions of financial remuneration to the former. 
The chief factors entering into this discussion are: (1) interest on 
investments; (2) operating expenses; (3) wages; (4) market con- 
ditions. 

The average boat owner receives between $7,000 and $12,000 
a year gross income, depending upon the size of his boat and the 
number of his helpers. Out of this amount, he pays his helpers’ 
wages, the cost of operating his boat, and the expenses incurred 
for repairs to boat, nets, and other equipment. The helpers receive 
between $125 and $150 a month. Expert fishermen are able to earn 
as much as $25 a month above the average by means of a bonus 
system used by some of the boat owners. 


Employees in the canneries are divided into three different 
classes with respect to the manner in which they are paid. Managers, 
foremen, and office employees are paid on 4 regular monthly salary 
1 California Fish and Game Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2, P-97. 
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basis. About half of the other employees are paid by a piece-work 
system, the other half working by the hour. These arrangements 
ure made because of the working conditions. Those mentioned in 
the first class have more or less regular employment. The other 
two classes work irregularly, since a cannery may operate a half 
a day, as long as eleven hours in one day, or some days not at all, 
depending upon the amount of fish brought in. 

For a nine-hour day, the average wage earned is $6. Female 
employees are not allowed to work more than forty-eight hours 
in one week, although they may work more than eight hours in 
one day by special provision in the law for this industry, it being 
one of a group of industries exempted in the law. Considering all 
the workers together, men average $155 and women $80 a month 
in the busy season. The total monthly pay roll for all the canneries 
in the district is estimated at $364,000 for the busiest month. 

Approximately five hundred boats are used in catching a sea- 
son’s fish. The value of each boat is about $9,000, representing a 
total investment of about $4,500,000. Another $2,000,000 is in- 
vested in fishing nets and other equipment. 

There are thirty-five canneries operating in the district. The 
total value of buildings and equipment is over $5,000,000, to which 
should be added another $500,000 invested in land and houses for 
employees. 

In tables IV and V will be fuund a comparison of this district 
with totals for the state in the matters of fis!: brought in, products, 
and miscellaneous data, for the years 1918 and 1919.' In table IV 
figures represent tons. 

Table IV. 
1918 1919 
San Pedro Entire San Pedro Entire 
District State District State 








ae 55212 125109 51762 125222 
Crustaceans__........... 60 458 84 502 
Mollusks............. 80 4223 12 6158 

Totals__ 55352 129790 51858 131882 


1 These two tables compiled from reports of the California Fish and Game 
ion for the years 1918 and 1919. 











The following table shows the different ways in which the 
canneries dispose of the fish: 


Table V. 
1918 1919 


San Pedro Entire San Pedro Entire 


District State District State 

Fish: 
Canned, tons_- 87803 184379 6131 18105 
Salted, tans. _. 143 2422 433 2975 
Smoked, tons-___- 16 16 48 52 
Dried, tons............ 93 94 23 454 
Fish Meal, tons-_--. 3216 7213 5667 11153 
Fish Oil, gals... _. 67858 346724 146298 514262 


It may be noted from the above figures that there was a tremen- 
dous decrease in the proportion of fish packed and an increase in 
by-products. This is due, in part, to an increased demand for fish 
fertilizer. 


Ill. Health Conditions. 


The health of the people engaged in the industry is maintained 
at a high level, due primarily to the healthful climate and a life that 
is spent much in the open. In the Japanese colony at East San 
Pedro, for example, there have been only two deaths during the 
first ten months of the year 1920. One of these was due to an ac- 
cident in which a boy was drowned. The other case was that of an 
infant who died at birth. 


At Wilmington there is no distinction between sections because 
of the comparative infancy of the settlement, there is no “poorer 
section.” At Terminal Island the housing problem tends to become 
more acute. This is one of the oldest settlements in the district, 
which means that many of the houses are old, out of repair, and 
need painting and renovating. Most of the Mexicans live in small, 
unpainted “shacks” of from one to three rooms, in the majority 
of cases built by the Mexicans themselves. The value of these 
dwellings ranges from $150.00 to $200.00 each. Sanitation is neglect- 
ed. Many of the toilets are out of doors, in some cases too near the 
house. Modern plumbing is the exception to the rule. Little at 
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tempt is made to keep up a good appearance of the property, al- 
though in the section devoted wholly to Mexican shacks there is 
no tendency to congestion. In the oldest portion of the settlement, 
which is mostly given to cheap boarding and lodging houses, the 
buildings are too close together. In some cases there is less than 
two feet between buildings. Spaces for yards either have been 
considered unnecessary or have been forgotten entirely. 


In a recent study of a portion of the Japanese population in 
California,’ it was found that one of the reasons given for the adapt- 
ibility of the Japanese to agriculture was their low standard of living. 
This was supported, in part, by a brief description of the conditions 
under which the Japanese farmers are willing to live.2 The author 
states, however, that, ‘“The responsibility for the existing conditions, 
should not be placed entirely upon the Japanese. Under the pro- 
visions of the Alien Land Law of 1913, it is not possible for the 
Japanese to lease land for a period longer than three years at a time. 
It is not strange, then, that they should refuse to build houses accord- 
ing to our standards when they know that at the end of three years 
they may be obliged to move to some other locality . ... There 
is something fundamentally wrong with the law.”* This conclusion 
seems to be a reasonable one. At least, it has been shown that the 
conditions under which the Japanese farmers in question are living 
can not be used as a scientific basis for argument against them. In 
the following references to the Japanese at East San Pedro, the 
present writer also has attempted to be unprejudiced but just. 


In this case, the houses are not constructed by the Japanese; 
but they are built by the large cannery corporations. Individual 
canneries have secured pieces of land near the plants and have 
erected thereon the houses which are occupied by many of their 
regular employees and by the families of fishermen with whom they 
hold contracts. 


The size of the average house lot is 30 feet x 60 feet, while the 
average house measures 24 feet x 40 feet. This leaves three feet 
clear land in each lot on each side of the house, making a total of 
six feet between the houses at the sides. The houses are set back 
two feet from the front line of the lots. In the space at the rear are 
usually one or two small buildings for toilets and baths. In a few 


1 Burnight, R. F., “The Japanese In Rural Los Angeles County.” P-5. 
2Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 3 Ibid., P-9 . 
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cases a different plan has been followed by which still more houses 
are built within a given area. In these cases, the toilets and baths 
are connected with the house, the rear of the houses are six feet 
apart, and three feet of this open space is occupied by a board walk 
which takes the place of « street or alley. In no case is there suffi- 
cient space to be dignified by the name yard. 


The group of dwellings owned by a given corporation is called 
a “camp.” All the dwellings in a camp are identical in appearance, 
since they are all built from the same plan and are painted alike. 
The number of houses in a camp ranges from ten to thirty. 


Lack of yard space, together with the similarity of the houses, 
prevents the Japanese from exercising and developing his individual 
esthetic tastes. That he has an esthetic sense which should be 
fostered and encouraged is revealed by the advantage he takes 
of even the smallest opportunity for improvement of the appearance 
of his dwelling place. 


In most cases, the vacant ground available for gardens consists 
of the two spaces 2 feet x 10 feet in front of the house, one on each 
side of the front steps. The only exceptions are cases where the 
house is at one end of a row, when a few extra feet may be used. 
The surface of the ground is sand. Ordinarily it would seem that 
any attempt to cultivate plants of any description would be exceeding- 
ly impracticable. One is surprised, therefore, to find these tiny 
spots aglow with the hues of a variety of flowers and vegetables. 
This means that the Japanese has voluntarily spent considerable 
time and labor in carrying heavier soil and fertilizer to his home 
for the sake of an improved appearance. 


In general, the houses are of three different types. The first 
is occupied exclusively by about half the American families residing 
in East San Pedro. Kach of these families has its individual house 
of five or six rooms and a large yard in the rear. The bungalow 
style has been followed and the construction is not inferior to that 
of this style of home in other California communities. 


The other two types are occupied by the Slavs and Japanese, 
with the exception of the few which house the balance of the Amer- 
cans. Externally, their appearance is much the same regardless 
of difference of ownership of the individual camps. Their differ- 
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ence, therefore, lies in the number and arrangement of rooms, of 
which there are either five or six. Two families are accomodated 
in each house, excepting those used as bachelor quarters. 


Each family has two sleeping rooms. In the six-room houses, 
each family also has a kitchen; but in the five-room houses, one large 
kitchen serves both families. The six-room houses have a ball, 
two feet in width, extending from the front door to the rear. Each 
room opens into this hall. This arrangement prevents sufficient 
privacy; but where the two families share one kitchen it is a step 
still further in the wrong direction. Several of the Japanese women 
were asked which arrangement they preferred. In every case they 
replied in favor of the individual kitchen. 


The outside bathhouses are of special interest. They: measure 
6 feet x 12 feet, with a partition in the center. Thus two bathrooms 
are provided, one for each family, each with its separate entrance. 
The bath tubs are constructed of cement or concrete. Each tub 
has its own stove, which is located in the bottom of the tub at one 
end and may be entirely surrounded by water, thus making it possible 
to heat the water in a very few minutes. 


It has been indicated that some of the Americans occupy houses 
similar to those used by the Japanese and Slavs. When a comparison 
was made between these three racial groups in the matter of external 
and internal appearance of the homes, the result was a conclusion 
decidedly in favor of the Japanese. The Americans, for instance, 
allow old boxes, cans, papers, etc. to lay around their yards, while 
neatness is the rule in the Japanese yards. The interior of the 
Japanese homes presents evidence of frequent scrubbings, which 
can not be said for the American homes.’ 


Because of the sandy nature of the island there is no drainage 
problem. The rain readily seeps through the sand regardless of 
how rapidly it falls. In the remainder of the district the various 
municipalities have provided good drainage systems. 

Individual families provide cans for garbage, which is collected 
twice each week in all sections. Rubbish is burned by individua 
residents. Sewerage is disposed of by means of efficient sewer systems 





| These observations were made without previous notice to the people. Hence, 
the conditions noted were assumed to be normal. 








Adverse criticism, however, is necessary relative to the outlet 
of the sewer system at East San Pedro. At the time the sewer was 
constructed, the outlet was a considerable distance out in the har- 
bor. Now, as a result of “filling in” with material obtained from 
dredging the channel, the eastern side of the island, at the point 
where the sewer outlet comes, has been extended to within twenty 
or thirty feet of the outlet in question. Therefore, since many 
of the homes are built close to the shore, the residents are complain- 
ing of the obnoxious odor which is not unusual, especially in the 
summer time. 


IV. Home Life Of The People. 


A detailed description of the home life of each individual group 
is prohibited by lack of space. This is true especially because of 
the fact that so many of the people are widely distributed through- 
out the district; so that there are no distinct colonies by nationalities 
excepting in the cases of Japanese and Mexicans and, in a small 
way, of Italians and Slavs. Therefore, it will be necessary to sketch 
the home life of only one group. For this purpose, the Japanese 
colony at East San Pedro again is selected: first, because it is the 
largest and most compact of any of the groups, thus facilitating 
close, and therefore fair observation; second, because all the Jap- 
anese here are engaged in the industry, providing more exact con- 
ditions as affected by the industry than would be true of any other 
group; and third, because of the current wide discussion of the 
“Japanese Question.” 


The principal factors affecting the home life of these people are 
(1) the seasonal nature of the industry; (2) the length of the. fisher- 
man’s working day; (3) employment of mothers; and (4) isolation 
from contact with a large American community. 


During the busy months of the year, it is practically impossible 
for the fathers who go out to fish to spend much, if any, time with 
their families. This is a result of the long working day, most of 
which is spent on the boat. A typical working day during the rush 
season may be described somewhat as follows: 


The fisherman rises at 3:00 A. M. and carries with him to his 


boat the breakfast which has been prepared the night before. The 
boat starts for a plate off Newport or Venice or some. other spot 
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where bait may be caught. Breakfast is eaten on the way. At 
about 7:00 A. M., when the bait has been secured, the fisherman 
starts for the fishing grounds. The location of the latter will vary 
according to the kind of fish sought and the particular place where 
those fish are “running.” Frequently it is somewhere off Catalina 
Island, but it may be as far as Santa Cruz. The distance is usually 
so great that it prevents the boat from reaching port at San Pedro 
again before 6:00 or 8:00 P. M. After unloading, the fisherman 
goes home, has his dinner, and retires between 9:00 and 11:00 P. M. 
Each man obtains an hour or two of sleep on board the boat; but 
the total hours of sleep are never more than seven during the rush 
season. Thus it will be seen that the father has no time to spend 
with his family. He leaves his house long before a reasonable rising 
hour for children. He returns at bed time or later. 


Furthermore, it is at this season of the year when as many 
of the women as possible find work in the canneries. Unless a child 
is absolutely too young to be left, there is a tendency for the mothers 
to be absent from the home from four to eight hours per day. In 
most cases, children must look after themselves in the mother’s 
absence. 


This problem of employment of women has reached serious 
proportions. Fifty-seven per cent of the employees are women, of 
whom about 75% are married. This means considerable neglect 
of childern and is producing undesirable results. Outside of school 
hours, even the children’s play is unsupervised. Therefore the 
strong formative influence of their play on character and ideals is 
not properly directed. Where these conditions exist, there is a ten- 
dency for the children to become unmanageable, disobedient, and 
demoralized. 


This, in turn, tends to give the parents the opinion that life 
in America is harmful for the children. Parents are inclined to 
overlook their own responsibility in the matter. For these reasons 
it would seem that a play supervisor should be provided at those 
places where the people are gathered in the greatest numbers. This 
applies especially to the two communities on Terminal Island. 
Attempts should also be made to influence the mothers not to neglect 
home and offspring in the interest of adding a few dollars to the 
monthly income. In every case where investigation was made, 


ll 








it was found that the mother’s earnings were unnecessary in pro- 
viding living necessities or surplus for saving, the husband’s income 
being sufficient for all needs. 


However, the picture as drawn above applies especially to 
the busy season, and is considerably relieved by the coloring of 
easier days. During the period between seasons the life of the 
fisherman is not so hard. This period is spent largely in cleaning 
and repairing nets, boats, and other equipment in preparation for 
the following season. But it is also at this time that the Japanese 
father proves himself to be a home lover as well as a hard worker. 
With the father’s assistance, the mother also has more time in which 
to care for her children. 


Although all the Japanese women in the community are married, 
there is a large proportion of single men. These latter live under a 
variety of conditions, some rooming and boarding with Japanese 
families, some living in boarding houses, and still others maintaining 
bachelor quarters. 


V. Social Life Of The People. 


Most of the foreign-born people under consideration have 
little, if any, social life peculiar to the various groups as such. Some 
of them find recreation in attending motion picture shows. Many 
of the men spend their evenings in pool halls. There is also some 
tendency for the people of separate neighborhoods to gather in 
small groups to talk about their work, exchange little items of gossip, 
or discuss some event that has taken place in their home land. Oc- 
casionally they meet at the home of some friend to celebrate a birth- 
day or marriage, or some anniversary which is customarily observed 
in the land of their birth. 


The Japanese at East San Pedro, however, frequently meet 
together in large numbers during the period between seasons. At 
these gatherings they usually have an entertainment consisting 
of Japanese games, wrestling matches, dramatic readings, and ap 
occasional musical number. Like the other nationalities, they do 
not mingle with the people of other groups. In fact, they recipro- 
cate the aversion which characterizes the attitude of others toward 
them. 
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There is no playground for adults, nor any park or theater 
on Terminal Island. At East San Pedro, however, there are large 
open spaces on the sand where the Japanese play their games and 
where social gatherings are held in the hall of the Japanese Fisher- 
men’s Association which is located near the school. 


Religious services are held regularly at East San Pedro in a 
mission church provided by the Los Angeles Baptist Convention. 
The Convention also employs a Japanese minister and an American 
lady missionary, both of whom spend practically all their time among 
the Japanese. As far as could be learned, this work of the Baptists 
is the only religious activity on the island. The other communi- 
ties are well supplied with a wide variety of religious services re- 
presenting the church work of several denominations. 


VI. Efforts Toward Americanization. 


The work of Americanization throughout the country is still 
in its infancy. This holds true with respect to the people engaged 
in the fishing industry at Los Angeles Harbor. They all have the 
privilege of attending night schools in their respective localities. 
But night schools by themselves are inadequate for thorough Amer- 
icanization. Furthermore, as far as could be learned, the foreign- 
born in this district do not seem to be taking advantage even of this 
opportunity to any great extent. Perhaps this may be accounted 
for by the conditions of their work and their ignorance of the 
opportunities. 


This situation means that the particular kind of Americaniza- 
tion with which many of them come in contact is usually of an un- 
desirable nature. They live in the least desirable communities, 
often near Americans whose standards of living do not represent 
true Americanism. Many of the men spend leisure hours in pool 
rooms where they hear unAmerican language and learn unAmerican 
habits of thought and conduct. In general, their environment 
on the one hand, and the present attitude of the native-born on 
the other hand, are such as to give them a distorted view of real 
Americanism. Americans themselves constitute only 13 per cent 
of the total number of workers in the industry. Therefore, it would 
sem that Americanization is the social problem connected with 
the industry calling most urgently for immediate attention. 
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The situation is better in the cases of the Mexicans at Terminal 
Island and the Japanese at East San Pedro. In each case a Home 
Teacher is provided by the city school system. Night school is 
held two hours per night, five nights in the week. Friday evenings 
are usually devoted to strictly social gatherings at the schools which 
are rapidly becoming real social centers. It may safely be said that 
the results of Americanization work in these two communities are 
gratifying, both groups evidencing a sincere desire to become more 
nearly American in habits, customs and dress. One instance is that 
of a Japanese boy whose father has wanted him to marry one of the 
girls from one of a specified group of Japanese families. The boy 
has refused to obey, declaring that, when he marries, ‘it will be for 
love, like the Americans do.” 


VII. Conclusion. 


From the point of view of the business interests in the industry, 
it seems impossible to improve the conditions of the social and 
working life of the people. Long hours away from home are necessary 
for the fishermen if the fish are to be caught. The periods of employ- 
ment, from day to day and from month to month, are so irregular 
that it is necessary to have a labor supply for the canneries that can 
be called upon at an hour’s notice and allowed to leave the plant 
when it has disposed of a given “catch.” Such a labor supply, 
according to the cannery managers, can be found in the women only. 
A regular force of male employees would sometimes be inadequate 
to handle the large amounts of fish which come in often, in 2 
single day. At other times they would be idle because the supply of 
fish would be insufficient to keep them busy. In the one case, ton: 
of fish would be wasted, while in the other case money would be lost 
through non-production by those on the pay roll. 


From the social point of view, however, these conditions are 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The fishermen, especially, can not live 
normal lives. In the busy season they do not have sufficient time 
for rest, recreation, and association with their families. They 
are prevented from performing the normal functions of father 
and husbands. This is especially to be deplored in the case of Jap 
anese families where the children are, on the average, very young 


A possible solution might be found in an increase in the numbe! 
of fishermen so that each one could have at least two days a weeh 
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at home. By such a plan there would always be a certain number 
of men in the community who were at home. Then, on those days 
when the great influx of fish could not be handled by the regular 
employees of the canneries, the fishermen who happened to be at 
home could be called upon to help, at wages equal to those earned 
by the regular cannery employees. Thus, it would become un- 
necessary for a large percentage of the mothers to absent themselves 
from their homes and children. Thus, the welfare of the group would 
be better protected and the seeds of Americanism which already 
have been sown would have greater opportunity to grow into perfect 
fruition. 
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